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From The Leisure Hour. 


A Nutmeg Plantation. 


The island of Penang may now be said to con- 
sist of one vast plantation of nutmeg and fruit trees. 
Half a century ago this place was a perfect wilder- 
ness, overrun with rank vegetation, the miasma 
from which proved fatal to many of the early Eu- 
ropean settlers. Now-a-days Penang has arrived 
at avery high state of cultivation; and, though 
the surface of the ground is uneven, consisting as 
it does of alternating hill and valley (with the ex- 
ception of those levels occupied by George and 
James Town), the earth has been tilled and cul- 
tivated, trees planted up hill and down dale, till 
warcely an acre remains unreclaimed. Almost 
every square foot of ground has become a certain 
source of revenue, yielding no scant return for the 
toils and costs of husbandry; for nutmeg planta- 
tions are as good as stock invested in the funds— 
vith this advantage, that the per centage on the 
capital embarked is iarger, and goes on increasing 
from year to year as the trees grow older, and 
yield more abundant crops. 

The most extensive plantations in Penang, at the 
time of the writer’s visit, were those of F. B. and 
Uo. Their property, known as “ Glugur,” is very 
extensive, yielding, as we were informed, from ten to 
fourteen thousand pounds per annum; and to their 
hospitable mansion we, as is the wont of all stran- 
gers visiting Penang, paid a most agreeable visit, 


may perhaps be ignorant of the history of that! fully enveloped in its rich and costly crimson man- 


aromatic nut, the agreeable flavour of which is al- 
ways so welcome in the custard, and in the other- 
wise somewhat insipid sago of the suffering invalid. 
If they will be so good as to accompany us in our 
tour of inspection, we shall be pleased to act as 
guide and interpreter, and explain matters, so far 
as lies in our humble power, as we ride along. 

First, then, having passed through the vast num- 
ber of maturer trees in the neighbourhood of Glugur 
House, we come upon a wide space of gradually- 
sloping ground, which commands a southerly as- 
pect, and which, terminating at its greatest height 
in an abrupt hill, effectually shelters the plantation 
from those violent gusts and squalls which blow 
from the coast of Sumatra, and which would other- 
wise prove fatal to the young and tender saplings 
of the nutmeg, during the first few years of their 
nurturing. ere we find, thickly planted, with 
hardly twelve inches space between each sapling, 
thousands of young plants under the tender super- 
vision of a score or more Malay gardeners. This 
is the nursery; and here the shoots that spring 
from the undried nuts are tended and watched 
during the space of two years. You will observe 
that they are protected from the great heat of the 
mid-day sun by a species of awning, composed of 
rushes and old mats, securely fastened to staves 
driven firmly into the ground. This awning stands 
about three feet from the ground, so that the early 
and late rays of the sun, both morning and even- 
ing, penetrate under the sheds, and afford warmth 
and nourishment to the young plants for about four 
hours during the day. Then again, by the same 
provision, the heavy showers so frequent in the 
Straits are excluded, or at best can only reach the 
plant by filtering gently through the thick mat co- 
verings. All this care 1s indispensable, for the nut- 
'meg is, as yet, an exotic; and even with every 
precaution, nearly one-third of the young plants 
die off annually. Those that survive thrive lustily, 
and at the end of two years are transplanted. 

The next partition in the plantation, immediately 
adjoining the nursery, is the ground to which plants 
of a two years’ growth are removed. This space 


and brought away with us sowvenirs, not only of|is also very much sheltered, but the awnings are 


the place itself, but also of the hospitality of its 
kind owners. 


Glugur is situated in the interior of the island,| 
about an hour's smart drive from the sea-side. The! 


plantation covers a space of several square miles, 


now dispensed with. The great heat of the day, 
the rain, and the heavy dews, are rather advan- 
|tageous than otherwise to the growth of the trees. 
Nutmegs transplanted here from the nursery, re- 
main for five years, during which interval they at- 


including undulating hills and extensive valleys.|tain considerable height and strength. In this spot, 


Un one of these hills, situated nearly in the centre 
of their property, rises a spacious and elegantly- 


as you will observe, there are trees of all sizes and 
ages, from the nursling of last season’s transplanta- 


constructed mansion, commanding a fine view of|tion to that of seven years’ growth, which is now 


the island, the Southern channel, and the opposite 
territory of Province Wellesley. It would be dif- 
feult to give the reader an adequate idea of the 
beauties of this spot, especially at the season of the 
year when the nutmeg crop is being collected, and 
vhen the mongostein and other luscious fruit trees 
have their boughs bent to the very ground by the 
Weight of their rich produce. This estate may be 
regarded as the garden of Penang, for the beauty 
fits scenery and its vegetative wealth. 

But the grand attraction of Glugur is undoubt- 
tily the nutmeg plantation. 






Many of our readers 


ready for its final removal, and may be expected 
in the course of a year or two to yield its first crop 
of nutmegs. 

As we advance into the heart of the plantation, 
we come upon trees in all stages of fructification, 
from those decked out with delicate blossom to the 
mature trees bearing fruit. The fruit of the nut- 
meg very much resembles, in size, colour, and 
shape, our English peach. When, however, it is 
perfectly ripe and surcharged with juice, the fruit 
bursts open, displaying to view its heretofore con- 
cealed treasure—the dark-brown nutmeg, taste- 


tle, which latter constitutes the spice known as 
mace. 

When the fruit has attained to its perfection, the 
busy season of the year arrives. Men, women, and 
children, in bands under the supervision of experi- 
enced and trustworthy overseers, are now occupied 
in shaking the richly-laden branches, gathering the 
fallen fruit, carefully piling them in light wicker 
baskets, and transporting them to the warehouses 
or magazines, where the sorting, cleansing, picking, 
drying, weighing, and packing operations are skil- 
fully carried on, under the superintendence of men 
well versed in this peculiar calling. 

Few trees present a more striking picture of the 
beauty and perfection of the works of God than the 
nutmeg. The handsome brown trunk and taste- 
fully spread branches, the splendid deep green of 
the foliage, the rosy tinted green and straw-coloured 
fruit, the incomparable crimson of the mace, and 
the fine deep hue of the nutmeg itself—all these 
contrast and yet combine surprisingly together, and 
excite the admiration of the beholder. How gra- 
cious of the Lord of the universe to provide for his 
creatures, not only a supply of the necessities of 
life, but to consult their comfort by scattering 
superfluities for the enhancement of their enjoy- 
ments. 

After luncheon we are escorted by the proprie- 
tors through the back court-yard and into the 
working department, in which occupation is afford - 
ed to numerous men, women, and children. The 
whole presents a scene of busy activity; and we 
here become eye-witnesses to the entire process the 
fruit undergoes, from the moment it is gathered 
from under the trees, until it is securely packed, 
marked, and ready for shipment. In such a large 
plantation as Glugur, of a necessity the space of 
ground required for these essential services is very 
great. The whole is inclosed by a species of wicker- 
work fence, with a lofty pandal or shed erected 
over each separate department; so that whilst a 
free circulation of air is admitted, sun and rain are 
carefully excluded. 

On first entering, we come upon baskets of newly- 
culled fruit; these are being rapidly husked (that 
is to say, the kernel, consisting of the nutmeg with 
the mace tightly adhering to it, is separated from 
the fruit) by women and children; the fruit is 
thrown aside into large wooden troughs, and the 
kernels are put into empty baskets, placed in rows 
at the feet of the work-people. As soon as one of 
these baskets is filled, it is whipped off into a second 
department, where, under skilful hands, the nut- 
meg undergoes the process of peeling: that is to 
say, the mace is carefully separated from the nut; 
and these being placed in separate baskets, are 
again handed to a third class of labourers, whose 
care it is to sort the mace and nutmeg, separating 
the different qualities, and assorting the various 
sizes. The two distinct spices then undergo the 
process of weighing, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the net produce, as also for calculating the loss 
sustained after the spice has been subjected to the 
drying process, which naturally shrinks it a good 
deal, and whereby the excellence or the reverse of 
the season’s crop is ascertained. Bad seasons are 
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distinguishable by considerable diminution in the 


weilz ht. 

irom the seales, the baskets containing the nut- 
megs are conveyed to a long range of ov ens, where, 
by the aid of artificial heat, they are gradually 
dried ; during which process the outer shell is! 
cracked, and the nutmeg is extracted. It is after- 
wards exposed to air, under shelter, for many con- | 
secutive days, and during this period it is continu- | 
ally turned, so as to expose ail parts of the nut.| 
The mace is likewise carried off from the scales, | 
and spread upon ranges of mats, where it is left to| 
harden at leisure. A great variety of shades and | 
tints is to be seen in this drying department. Those | 
recently exposed to the air still retain their brilliant 
crimson hue ; next to these comes the dull red of 
yesterday; then a faded tinge; next a sickly yel- 
low; and so on throughout, till we arrive at the 
mats on which those of a dingy brown colour, 
curled up and crisp, indicate mace ready for pack- 
ing and exportation. 

In a department distinct altogether from the one 
described, we may witness the finishing touch to 
the business. Here is a room quite filled with 
baskets and fragrant with spicy aroma, in which 
some persons are cmployed in weighing nutmegs 
or mace, while others are noting down the number 
or piculs (a weight equal to about 133 lbs. Eng- 
lish); some are carrying off the weighed baskets 
to the packing room, where they are duly packed 


rinth in Egypt contains 300 chambers and 12 halls. 
Thebes, in Egypt, presents ruins 27 miles around! 
and 100 gates. Carthage was 29 miles around. | 
Athens was 25 miles around, and contained 359,- 
000 citizens and 400 slaves. ‘the temple of Delphos 
was so rich in donations that it was plundered of 
$50,000,000, and Nero carried away from it 200 
statues. The walls of Rome were 13 miles around. 


———_<—-g——__——_. 


For “ The Friend.” 


Christopher Story, 


“Among the many thousands of rebellious chil- 
dren, unto whom the Lord, in his love and un- 
speakable kindness, extended mercy, in and through 


“whom he called by his grace when I was young 


which I was prone as well as cthers. I scarcely 
knew it was the Lord, but felt there was something 
near me and with me from a child, that inclined 
my heart to seek after the Lord, and to read in 
the Holy Scriptures. As I grew up to years of 
understanding, 1 was sober and more moderate 
than some others, though my abode was in the 
border of England, where wickedness of the gross- 
est sort had swelled to that height, that robbery 
and bloodshed, with many other crying sins, were 


mouth; the remembrance of which much affects 
in ready-made cases, having their respective quan- my heart with sorrow. When I think of such as 
tities marked on them in Chinese hieroglyphics of|are gone, who were but an age before me, and 
an inch and a half in depth. Close at hand are|several others that are largely made partakers of 
the workshops of some ten or a dozen Chinese car-|the mercy of God; that the Lord in his free love 
penters, who, throughout the day, and that every |should pluck us as brands out of the fire, and pre- 
day in the year (Sundays excepted), are perpe-|serve us from those gross evils, which generations 
tually at work, sawing, cutting, hacking, hammer- | before us were found in, I feel it as an obligation 
ing, nailing, and finishing the wooden cases requi-| never to be forgotten. As the Lord was pleased 
site for the spices; their long tails, meantime, to get himself a name in the earth, in calling us to 
proving a source of endless annoyance to them, be a people to his praise, who were as the outcasts 
from cither getting entangled amongst the sharp of the nation, he began to work in the hearts of a 
teeth of the saws, or being firmly nailed into some young generation, when but tender in age, of which 
packing case. I was one; and though we were short of having 

In the front yard of the packing-room are seve-|an eye unto the Lord, in all our undertakings, yet 
ral large carts, drawn by powerful buffaloes. These he was not short in having an eye over us for good. 
are being loaded by coolies. In a few hours the| “1 was brought up in a public house, my father 
carts have reached the water's edge; boatmen are ‘and mother keeping an inn where people of many 
manfully shouldering the cases, and carrying them ‘sorts resorted ; yet the Lord preserved me beyond 
into their boats, where they place them in the driest many from the sin of drunkenness; and the ex- 
possible position. The boats convey these along- cessive smoking of tobacco I never loved. As I 
side the stately ship, which is on the point of sail-| grew in years, | was drawn after the vain pastimes 
ing for London, in whose hold the whole cargo is in the world, as shooting, and following them that 
carefully stowed. ‘The ship sails; but her voyage played at cards, and my mind was much taken 
is a tedious one, she being much buffeted about off with that foolish practice. For this the Lord gave 
the Cape of Good Hope. Three months before 
she arrives in London, the Overland Mail has 
brought intelligence of her wealthy freight. In- 
surance has been effected, and the greater part of 
the cargo sold; and the next time we recognise the 
eases with the Chinese hieroglyphics, we find them 
piled up like a pyramid in the London or St. Ka- 
thrines Docks. A fortnight later, and we may lay 
out a penny in the purchase of one of these nutmegs 
at a grocers not far from Tower Hill. 


conscience for many days, and consulted with my- 
self what to do, not knowing of one man who 
“judged the thing unlawful to be done. The old 
enemy appeared in my heart, and brought a fair 
pretence with him, viz. that I wight sately play at 
any time except the First-days at night, being a 


ease for a time, and | observed it. ‘Then a fear 
‘entered my mind, that | durst not join with young 
people in their pastimes, and light began more to 
appear, and I saw we must be more religious than 
formerly. But the enemy would suggest to me 


ee 

Remarkable Works of Human Labour.—Ni- 
neveh was 14 miles long, 8 wide, and 40 miles 
around, with a wall 100 ieet high and thick enough 
for three chariots abreast. Babylon was 5U miles 
within the walls, which were 75 feet thick and 100 
high, and 100 brazen gates. The temple of Diana, 
at Ephesus, was 420 feet to the support of the roof. 
It was a hundred years in building. The largest 
of the pyramids is 481 feet bigh, and 653 on the 
sides; its base covers eleven acres. 


time enough for me to be religious when I was mar- 
ried. Here I rested for some years, though often 
junder trouble, believing I must live more godly, 
lor otherwise I could not enter God's kingdom. 
When I was about eighteen years of age, my father 
and mother were desirous | should marry a young 
‘Lhe stones are woman whose parents were of good repute in the 
about 60 feet in length, and the layers are 208. country; and a weighty concern it was to me, and 
It employed 330,000 men in building. The laby-|under the sense thereof, | prayed to the Lord in 


his dear Son, I was one,” says Christopher Story, | 


. . : \ 
in years, and preserved me from many evils, to 


so frequent, that hell in that sense, had opened her| 


me a sore rebuke, that I was sensible of trouble of| 


practice amongst us; and this gave me a little} 


that I was young, and might live long, and it was} 


——— 
the night season, ‘that if it were for our good, it 
might come to pass, and if not, it might not be go,’ 

“ About this time, my heart came to be more and 
more opened, and | saw the danger of poverty and 
riches, and at a certain time, | retired, and the 
saying of the wise man came into my remembrance 
and I prayed tothe Lord to give me neither poverty 
nor riches, for I saw there was a danger on both 
hands. ‘Though I desired to keep company with those 
that were most sober, yet I was often under great af. 
fliction of mind. When at any time I was with the 
profane, if I partook of their joy at night, sorrow 
came in the morning. A great fever being in the 
jcountry, and many dying, when it entered m 
‘house, and my wife was taken ill with it, I was 
|persuaded to go to a blind woman, who pretended 
ishe could do great things. 1 inquired of her if I 
‘should take the distemper, she being one who u- 
\dertook to teli what would come to pass. She told 
me no, and 1 believed her; but when the Lord 
ivisited me with sickness, my disobedience on the 
one hand, and my believing her, which I looked 
upon as distrusting God, on the other, brought sueh 
horror and trouble of mind upon me, that I con 
cluded, if I should then die, there were no hopes 
jof mercy for me. My mother being in great trou. 
_ for me, would have comforted me with this, 
ithat I exceeded most others in my life and conver- 
sation; but I could not believe there was any fa- 
vour at the Lord’s hand for me, except he should 
restore me to health, and I become a new man, | 
saw I was not to regard soothsayers, or such as 
pretend to tell things to come, they being out of 
the life of righteousness. Under this great dis 
tress and anguish of soul I cried mightily unto the 
Lord, that he would spare me yet a while; and 
that saying came into my mind, The prayer of the 
righteous availeth much ; and knowing not but the 
priest might be one of them whom the Lord would 
hear, I had a mind he should come. When he 
came, he wanted his book, and could not pray, 
so that I was disappointed; but though all other 
helps failed, yet the Lord never failed, for he was 
pleased to restore me, and when restored, inclined 
my heart to seek after him. 1 thought it my duty 
olten to pray to the Lord in secret places, to show 
me his way wherein I should walk; for 1 was sat- 
isfied I was out of the way, because of the trouble 
of mind I was under. As prayer seemed to me to 
be a duty, I thought it my place to wait upon the 
Lord, to feel what would open on my mind to sup- 
plicate the Lord for, and not to pray in form ; but 
Laving little answer of well-done from the Lord, I 
grew weary, and became more and more formal in 
my prayers, and wy distress inereased. ‘Then I 
began to doubt that I had not been so diligent a8 
I should have been in my devotion in the time of 
‘our worship, though [ frequently went. So L re- 
solved for the time to come, 1 would go to chureh 
iwith the first, and hear and observe every word 
the priest said; but I saw all that I could do 
signitied little, and I was not to sing, neither durst 
|L open my mouth as others did, but sat solitarily. 
Then the Lord showed me the cffccts of the priests 
|ministry. ‘hey could tell what sin was, and what 
would be the reward of the righteous, and whet 
\would be the reward of the wicked; but how te 
come out of sin, which was the thing I wanted to 
know, they left me at a loss, and this lessened their 
esteem in my view. Iread much of the Scriptures, 





| 


|and could talk of them.” 


In this time of his distress, the Lord sent bis 
jservants among them, and hearing of a meeting 
jappointed about three miles distant, after he had 
got to his worship-house, he felt such an inclination 
to attend it, that he hastened to the place, which 
he reached, while John Wilkinson, formerly an 
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—_ 
dependent minister, was preaching. _Christopher 
was but little reached, yet what he said was after- 
wards brought to remembrance, and it wrought 
like leaven; and he searched the Scriptures, and 
thought to have rest there. Another meeting be- 
ing appoiuted a mile off, he went to it, with many 
others; and Robert Barclay going northward, and 
hearing of it, came and spoke the word of truth 
excellently to the people, so that he could have 
said amen to several things. Amongst the rest, he 
said, “If a man could begin at Genesis, and repeat 
all the Scriptures to the end of Revelations, and 
was not led and guided by a measure of that Spirit 
by which the Scriptures were given forth, it would 
avail him nothing.” 
that he had, availed him nothing. But having 
read mach of the Scriptures, he joined the priests 
against Friends, and tried to argue against them. 


R. Barclay perceiving that little good was to be| 


done, there being many sorts of people, some 
shouting and making a noise, took his horse, and 
went away. He and the priests discoursed with 
Friends on many points, but Christopher says, “ I 
saw clearly that Friends were too hard for us, 
though I would not acknowledge it; and put on a 
resolution that I would never more dispute publicly 
with Friends.’ 

(To be continued.) 

sonnets 


The French Emigration System. 


The facts here stated show how this system 
works, and that it is, as it has been called, “ the 
save trade in disguise.” It is indeed a disgrace 
tothe nineteenth century, to find an enlightened 
and civilized nation like France, aiding and sanc- 
tioning a traffic so unholy, wicked and murderous. 
We copy from the London Morning Star, of March 
8th :— 

On the 20th of November last, a small steamer 


of 383 tons, and 80 horse-power, constructed to) 


sail with or without steam, fully armed and equip- 
ped for war, carrying a crew of 32 men, and dis- 
playing the French flag, might have been seen put- 
ting out from Loango, on the western coast of 
Afriea, and creeping alongshore towards Cabenda. 
Her name was the Stella. A small fleet of French 


Then Christopher saw alll 
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onicre; the Commodore having given orders that |rocks, the position of which was well known, and 
the latter was to “ protect the embarkation of the foundered. The eighty-two Africans in the hold 
complement” of the Stella’s cargo. At Longue-| were drowned. Only the twenty-three on deck 
bonne, and on a signal being given—a signal pre- | escaped—with the crew. The local government at 
concerted between those on board and those on|once prohibited the newspapers from publishing 
shore—the government agent obtained and shipped |any account of this catastrophe, and the colony 
eighty-seven more “immigrants.” On the 4th of|would have remained ignorant of it, had not the 
December, the Stella left Longuebonne, having on| corpses of the victims been thrown upon the shore 
board a cargo of nine hundred and fifty Africans, | by the waves, to tell the ghastly tale to the terrified 
male and female, most of them sickly, and none | population. 

older than twenty-five, but ranging from the ages} ‘Lhe original letters, from which we have derived 
of eighteen to twenty. The crew, as already|the foregoing particulars, are in our possession. 
stated, numbered thirty-two, making a grand total|They are dated the 26th and 27th of January 
(of nine hundred and eighty-two human beings on|last, and are signed by several highly respectable 
board a steamer of three hundred and eighty-three | and perfectly trustworthy inhabitants of the colony 
tons; though one account sets her at six hundred.| whence they are dated. The dreadful fact that, 
| Let our readers but bear in mind how much |out of nine hundred and fifty Africans shipped from 
after-cabin passengers suffer from the great heat of | the west coast, only two hundred and twenty-one 
the machinery on board even the largest steamers, | reached their ultimate destination on the French 
and they may form a faint idea of the torments plantations, tells its own terrible tale. We would, 
these nine hundred and fifty wretched Africans, | however, further direct the attention of our readers 
crammed ivto the hold of the Stella, must have |to the nature of the transaction on the coast. The 
endured. For thirty days the Stella—which might |“ contracts,” as they are called, were entered into 
not inappropriately be named the ‘Star of Mis-| with the immigrants after they were safe on board 
fortune”—pursued her weary way across the waste|the Stella; that is, were in the power of their 
of waters, and nearly every alternate hour during/owners. Previous arrangements had been made 
that ghastly voyage, the corpse of a human being |for obtaining them. They were packed together 
was committed to the deep. On the 3d of Janu-|in the hold, not as passengers, but as slaves usually 
ary of the present year, the Stella and her putrid|are. ‘The majority were sickly, because the Span- 
cargo reached Basseterre, Gaudaloupe, and landed |ish and Portuguese had outbidden the French spe- 
four hundred and ninety-seven males, and one /culators, and carried off the strong and the “ like- 
hundred and fifty females; the miserable remnant /}ly.” Can any doubt exist that—save in name— 
of the nine hundred and fifty people kidnapped |the expedition was literally a slave-trading one ?— 
from their African homes. One-third had passed | Colonization Herald, 

to rest. Asphyxia, dysentery, fever, and exhaus-| = # ©=(—~— 

tion from fatigue, and want of food, had done their 
office. 

But all was not yet over. These six hundred 
and forty-seven wretched beings, the majority per- 
fectly naked, a few of the females only being! 
covered, and none sufficiently so to save decency, | 
were landed at Basseterre, a remote point of the| 
island of Guadaloupe. These were Captain Ber- 
‘nard’s instructions from Commodore Prote, who 
appears to have been ignorant of a certain previous | 
jarrangement with the firm of Lahens, Collin, and | 


Epistle. 
Friends, fear not the powers of darkness, but 
‘keep your meetings, and meet in that which keeps 
you over them; and in the power of God ye will 
have unity. Dwell in love and unity one with an- 
other; and know one another in the power of an 
endless life, which doth not change. Know the 
second Adam, the Lord from heaven, which is 
above the first Adam, the earthly, where all strife 
and transgression is. All Friends everywhere, be 
faithful in the life and power of God, and keep 


men-of-war was awaiting her arrival at that port.|Co., of Pointe-a-Pitre, Guadaloupe, and of a local 
It consisted of four vessels, namely, La Tourmente, | ordinance, signed Bonfils, which designated Pointe-| 
La Canoniere, the corvette La Zelie, and La Jeanne }a-Pitre as the only authorised port for the disem-| 


your meetings in that which changes not, that no- 
thing but Christ may reigu among you, the power 


jof God, and the wisdom of God, the sanctification 


d’Arc, the whole division being under the command | 


of M. Prote, captain of the latter vessel. The 
Stella had lost its captain, by name Oddo, at 
Loango, where it seems he had taken 123 Africans 
on board, and the command had therefore devolved 
on her first mate, a native of Brittany, named 
Bernard. He found no papers, no instructions, no 


plans, uo manifest to guide his movements; but he! 


knew that he had to go to Cabenda; that the 
Stella had been chartered by Messrs. Regis & Co., 
of Marseilles; that the object of her visit to the 
coast was to take in “ African immigrants;” that the 
luperial Government had sanctioned the transac- 
tion; and that all he had to do was to obtain a 
full cargo and convey the people to Guadaloupe, 
one of the French West India Colonies. He found 
the Stella short of coals, short of water, and short 
of provisions, and the small quantity on board of 
bad quality. ‘I he Breton, however, is proverbially 
determined and obstinate; and Capt. Bernard 
reached Cabenda in the course of a few hours. 
Un the 30th he took on board six hundred and 
hine “ immigrants,” all of them more or less sickly. 
Yn the 1st of December, the agent of the Imperial 
Giovernment, Commodore Prote, came on board, 
and entered into “contracts for s‘rvice” with the 
“immigrants.” Immediately after, the Stella 
Weighed anchor for Longuebonne, towing La Can- 





































barkation of “immigrants.” No arrangements| 
‘had been made at Basseterre for the reception of| 
what our correspondents style “the merchandise.” | 
The place offered not the smallest accommodation. | 
[It was a mere quagmire, a mud-hole, and the poor |and reign in the love of God, which is out of the 
|unfortunates who had survived the horrors of the ‘iniquity, and rejoiceth not in it, which thinks no 
middle passage, were now crowded together in a eyij, Have this love shed abroad in all your hearts, 
pen, puddling in mire and filth like cattle ata mar-|and feel it abiding in you; which love of God 
ket. More than even this, the water of Basse-|edifies the body. And know the word of God 
terre possesses chemical] properties notoriously fatal | abiding in you, which was in the beginning, and 
to persons suffering from dysentery, and no other|brings to the beginning; which word being in- 
was obtainable. ‘The place itself, too, was the most! grafted, it saves the soul, hammers down and 
remote from Pointe-a-Pitre, in the immediate neigh- | }yrns up that which wars against it —1653. 
bourhood of which resided the planters to whom G. F. 
the “ immigrants” had been allotted. Consequent- - 
ly, the former had to convey their “lots” across} On Shoeing Horses that Overreach—I was 
the island, in the condition in which they were,|bred from my youth a blacksmith and farmer, and 
without loss of time, and in the best way they|whether a natural mechanic or not, I was always 
jcould. Some were driven over land, others were | anxious to know the whys and wherefores of things, 
lcrowded on board of small coasters under the di-|or more properly speaking, the casualties and pre- 
rection of the firm of MM. Monnerot and Fillet,|ventives. I was also fond of trying experiments 
of La Moule. Amongst these coasters was a small/upon such things as appeared favourable for im- 
schooner called La Nouvelle Active, on board of/provements. I was generally in the shop with my 
which one hundred and five Africans were crowded ; father on evenings, rainy days, and such other 
eighty-two in the hold, and twenty-three—for want |times as I could be spared from the farm or school. 
lof more room there—on deck. She left port at} By being in the shop so much, I obtained views of 
ten in the evening, but, in running down the creck|the farmers gencrally, and by that was enabled ta 
ealled Le Canal des Saintes, she struck upon some|make many improvements on the farm. I learned, 


and redemption; that the Just may reign over all, 
and the Seed of God may have the dominion in 
you all—that with that ye may all be ordered to 
the glory of God, and kept in the bond of peace, 
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also, that many farmers entertain very erroneous| 


views about blacksmithing, (and I might add black- | 
smiths, too,) still they were bound ‘to dictate ac- 
cording to prejudices; as for instance, one says, 
“This horse overreaches; I want you to put the 
forward shoes as far forward as possible, and set 
the hind shoes as far back, or he will tear them off.” 
I would sometimes try to reason the case by say- | 
ing, the way to prevent a horse from overreaching | 
is to augment the speed of the forward feet, and 
retard the motion of the hind ones ; but in order 
to accomplish that I shall have to reverse your di- 
rections. Some who had little or no mechanical 
genius, would cut short all argument, and say, 
“ Follow my directions, or else not shoe the horse.” 
Of course a mechanic must obey orders, if he 
breaks owners ; 
shop nicely fettered, with his shoes clicking at 
every step; while, perhaps, the man of inquiry|n 
would desire a full explanation. My way is to 
make the toe-corks very low, and standing a little 
under, and the shoes set as far back as convenient 


on the forward feet, with high heel-cork, so as to) 


On the 


let them roll over as soon as possible. 


high, projecting forward, thus keeping back the 
hind foot while coming up over a high toe-cork, 


giving time to the forward foot to get out of the} 


way. If thus shod, the horse will travel clean 
without a click, and his speed will be increased on 
a trot fifteen or twenty seconds in a mile.— New 
England Farmer. 

~o- 


For “ 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, 
(Continued from page 253.) 


The Friend.” 


ELIZABETH ASITBRIDGE, 


With her companion, Sarah Worrell, Elizabeth 
Ashbridge took passage, Fifth mo. 1ith, 1753. 
Her visit was first to England wherein she labour- 
ed diligently for more than a year, to the great/a 
comfort and satisfaction of Friends, as appears by 
a certificate issued concerning her by the Yearly 
Meeting of London, 1755. When in the city of 
Worcester, the following incident occurred as re- 
lated by Sarah Stephenson. “ After I had been 
in that city [Worcester] a few months, those worthy 
servants of the Lord, Elizabeth Ashbridge and 
Sarah Worrell, from America, came to my uncle’s 
house, and, I think, staid some days. One even- 
ing, during this time, Elizabeth, in a very weighty 
manner, addressed me, in the language of unspeak- 
able love; remarking, also, ‘What a pity that 
child should have a ribbon on her head.’ Her 
words were piercing, and deeply affected my mind. 
I do not know that I closed my eyes to sleep that 
night; and in the morning, not daring to put on 
my ribbon, I came down without it.” 

Passing over into Ireland, some time after mid- 
summer, 1754 , they were for a time busily occupied 
in their master’ s business there. ‘This visit was, in 
the language of a testimony of Dublin National 
Meeting, to “ general satisfaction.” That testimony 
says, “ in this j journcy, she endured so much bodily 
hardship, and underwent so much spiritual exer- 

cise of mind, that she became dangerously ill, at 
the city of Cork. [Here also she lost her beloved 
companion.] After recovering so much strength 


as to be able to travel, she left Cork, and came > to! 
Waterford, to the hous se of our frie nd, John Hut-|: 
chinson, w here she remained very much indisposed, 
for the most part of fourteen weeks; although, in 
that interval, she was at the Province Meeting at 
Clonmel, where she had extraordinary service. 


so the horses would go out of the| 
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From thence she got to the house of our friend, 
Robert Lecky, in the county of Carlow.” 

Whilst there on the 7th of the Fifth month, 1755, 
being sorely afflicted with pain of body, she ex- 
pressed her fear lest she should not be patient enough 
under it, saying, “Oh! dearest Goodness, grant me 
patience till my change come; and then do not 
\forsake me, Lord of my life.” She said, words 
;could not express, nor thoughts conceive, what she 
|had gone through for seven months past; for what 
cause, the Lord only knew. Although it had been 
so with her, yet she would not have any to be dis- 
couraged, for her Master, she said, was a good 
Master, and she did not grudge suffe ring for him. 
Though he chastiseth his children, it is for some 
good end; sometimes for their own, sometimes for 
the good of others. 

“She said, she did not repent coming into this 

nation, being satisfied she was in her place; and 
that it was the requiring of Him, who had support- 
ed her toa miracle, She further said, it looked 


their lives in the cause of Truth ; her companion, 


short time before. She remarked that many 
faithful servants had been sufferers in this land, 
‘and as they were not the first, she thought they 
would not be the last. She desired, that those who 
»jhad put their hands to the ploug h, might go on 
with courage; saying, God was on their side; ; and 
it was happy for them that had remembered their 
Creator in the days of their youth. 

“ At a time, when in extreme pain, she cried out, 
‘Lord, look down upon me,’ and begged that pa-| 
tience might not leave her, saying, ‘ Although pain 
of body is my portion at present, yet, through the 
mercies of a gracious God, my mind is “easy. 
Though sometimes che feared she was not fully pre- | 





that‘is unholy can enter, yet she had a hope that 
it was not in wrath she was chastened ; having to 


love in her soul. She said, she loved the Truth; 

and those that loved it were precious to her, whe- 
ther relatives or others,—that she had sought it 
from her youth, and that she was thankful for hay- 
|ing been so preserved, as not to bring a blemish on 
it, since she made profession thereof; but had done 
what she could for its honour. 

“She told a friend, on taking leave of her, that 
whether he heard of her life or death, she hoped 
it would be well. To some who were with her, 
she mentioned somewhat of the singularity of her 
trials; but said, the hand that permitted them, had | 
an indisputable ‘right ; and to it she was resigned, | 
whether in life or death, hoping all would be well. 
She said she had loved the Truth, and it had been | 
her support; and desired those who had begun to, 

walk in it, to keep close to it, and it would never) 
leave them. She also appeared thankful that the| 


willing to give up all. ‘The hardest was her dear} 
husband, being so far from him, but even that was 
made easier than she could have expected. 

“ Being wished a good nighit’s rest, she said, 
she did not expect to be free ‘from pain; but that 
every night which the Lord sent was good; and 
though painful to her, she hoped they would all be 
good nights; and said, when once the gulf was 
| passed, she should have rest. Speaking to a friend, 
she said, she endeavoured to live, without a will, 
and hoped she had borne her afflictions with a de-| 
gree of christian fortitude. At a time, when in 
great pain, she was asked whether she would be| 
settled ; she replied none could settle her, but one ; 
and, in his own time, she hoped he would, She 





as if two, poor, weak women, were sent to lay down | 


Sarah Worrell, having departed this life at Cork | 
hind feet I have the heel-cork low and the toe-cork|a 


pared for that glorious mansion, into which nothing | pr 


acknowledge that she felt the touches of Divine! 


beauty of this world, and the enjoyments of it, had | 
been stained in her view, and that she was made| 





then said, ‘Dearest Lord, though thou slay me, I 
will die at thy feet; for I have loved thee meee 
than life.’ 

“To a friend who visited her, she spoke affee. 
tionately,—gratefully acknowledging the care and 
tenderness shown her; and she esteemed it a hj gh 
favour, that the hearts of friends were open to re. 
iceive and sympathize with her. She also mep. 
\tioned something of the exercises of mind she had 
passed through, before her convincement, and the 
time she obtained relief out of great distress, when 
she was enabled to enter into covenant with the 
| Lord, which time she said she still remembered, 
and hoped she should never forget; having been 
often desirous to return to Bethel, and to remem. 
ber the time of her espousals. She also acknov- 
ledged the adv antages there were, in being deeply 
'tried; and that it was the way to be enabled t 
ispeak comfortably to others.” 

Growing gradually weaker, she departed this 
life, in a very quiet frame of mind on the 16th of 
the Fifth month, 1758, having borne an illness of 
seven months’ continuance with great fortitude and 
resignation. She was 42 years of age. 

‘the Irish testimony concerning her says, “She 
was a woman of excellent natural understanding; 
in her conversation cheerful, yet grave and in. 
structive. She felt for the afflictions of others, with 
|a tender sympathy, and bore her own with pa- 
itience and resignation. As a minister, she was 
\deep in travail ; “clear in her openings, plain and 
/pertinent in her expressions; solid and awful in 
‘her deportment, and accompanied with that bap- 
tizing power, which is the evidence of a living mi- 
nistry. This so evidently attended her, though in 
great bodily weakness, in the last testimony she 
\delivered in a public meeting, that most or all pre- 
sent were reached thereby, ‘and a young woman 
resent was convinced of the Truth. It wasa 
seal to the finishing her service in the work of the 
‘ministry; and, being so owned to the last, we have 
no doubt that she now receives the reward of the 
faithful servant, and is entered into the joy of her 
Lord.” 

The memorial issued by Goshen Monthly Meet- 
ing, has these characteristics concerning her. “She 
received a lively gift in the ministry, which she 
exercised faithfully, to the great satisfaction of 
Friends, and the good of others. Being sound in 
doctrine, edifying and very reaching; careful not 
ito steal the word, or offer strange fire, and very 
awful in prayer. In discipline, she was zealously 
‘concerned for the cause of Truth, and good order. 
'A woman of good understanding and conduct, 
‘cheerful in conversation, pitiful to the poor, 
‘abounding with bowels of compassion to all in 
‘affliction, and many times made instrumental to 
‘afford them relief. Her labours amongst us have 
been weighty, and her memory lives with a sweet 
savour. 

Thus her bereaved husband, concludes his short 
notice concerning her. “ Though it has pleased 
the Divine will to remove her, ‘Without indulging 
my longing desire to see her again, yet, fully satis- 
fied that she is called from the troubles of time to 
a happy eternity, I am resigned, and enjoy a grate- 
ful composure of mind.” 

(To be continued.) 





ssesncietiljilpeinsc 

Vegetable Garden.—In choosing a situation for 
the culture of vegetables, that w hich affords the 
most shelter should have a careful consideration. 
‘The best situation and aspect is one having 3 
‘south-west slope, backed on the north and east 
‘points by a shelter of trees sufficiently distant to 
\break the force of winds without interfering with 
the crops. This is perhaps of more importance thaa 
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the natural adaptability of the soil. The opera- 
tions of culture will constantly tend to alter and 
improve the soil. A free loam will be found most 
suitable, and if resting on a somewhat clayey sub- 
soil, it will produce heavier crops, and require less 
manure than where the subsoil is of a gravelly or 
sandy character. Draining will be indispensable 
as a permanent foundation for the gradual im- 
provement and amelioration of such soils. A clayey 
soil also requires more care in its cultivation, but 
this will be more than counterbalanced by its ca- 

acity of production. A clayey loam, well drained 
and sheltered, will be at least as early as a sandy 
Joam on an exposure; and the great superiority of 
the former for general purposes is such as to ren- 
der it the most desirable. A principal feature in 
the management of clayey soils is to turn them 
over roughly, exposing as much surface as possible 
to the action of frosts. This has the effect of ren- 
dering clayey soils capable of being cropped as 
early as those where sand predominates. 

seninnciiininnacs 
For “The Friend.” 

Believing that the following remarks from the 
journal of that devoted servant, Catharine Phillips, 
might be profitably read and pondered by some of 
the visited children of our heavenly Father in this 
day, I send them for insertion in “The Friend.” 
{he same ready attention to the intimations of his 
Spirit, would preserve these from such indulgence 
in gencral reading, attending lectures, Xc., as would 
lead the mind from a steady pursuit of the one thing 
needful, and mar the work on the wheel,—thus 
preventing them from becoming prepared for such 
services in the church, as the great Head thereof 
designed them for. It is only by attention and 


obedience to the restraining power of the Spirit of 


Truth, that we can know the all-important work of 
our soul's salvation carried on, and we prepared to 
come up in the line of service, which He, whose 
right it is to appoint unto each his station in the 
church, may have set apart for us. She says: 

“T also read history, was fond of poetry, and had 
a taste for philosophy ; so that I was in the way 
to embellish my understanding, as is the common 
phrase, and become accomplished to shine in con- 
versation; which might have tended to feed the 
vain proud nature, render me pleasing to those 
who were in it, and make me conspicuous in the 
world. But the Lord, in his wisdom, designed to 
bring me to public view in a line directly opposite 
to worldly wisdom, pleasure or honour; and when 
he was pleased more fully to open to my under- 
standing, his great and glorious work of renovation 
of spirit, I saw that I must desist from these pub- 
lications and studies, and pursue the one necessary 
busines, viz., working out the salvation of my im-| 
mortal soul; and I esteem it a great mercy that 


Were the sons and daughters of our religious So-| with the hounds in the morning, returned with the 
ciety, who are favoured with good natural under- squire at noon, and in the evening proceeded to 
standings, clothed with heavenly wisdom, they York. He had learned to walk and ride yery 
would become and appear truly great, in the dig-| readily through the streets of that city; and as he 
nified simplicity and humility of the service of the| was passing the George Inn, in Coney Street, Stan- 
King of kings. Human knowledge and acquire-| dish the landlord stopped him, calling out, “ What 
ments too often puff up the minds of youth; and haste?” Metcalf told him he was bound for 
indeed some of more advanced age, pride them-| Knaresborough. The landlord replied, that there 
selves therein, when, as examples to the rising | was a gentleman in the house who wanted a guide 
generation, they should be clothed with humility.|to Harrogate; adding, “I know you can do as 
It was observed of a truly honourable member of well as any one.” “So I can,” said he; “ but 
our favoured Society, that ‘he was a divine and a| you must not let him know that I am blind, or he 
naturalist, and all of the Almighty’s making.’ I| may be afraid to trust me.” “I shall manage 
have read very little on natural philosophy, and that,” replied Standish. So, going in, he informed 
am not in a disposition to boast of my acquired | the gentleman that he had procured him a safe 
knowledge of either human, natural, or divine| guide. Pleased at this, the gentleman requested 
things; but I may say, that I have admired how! that Metcalf would take some refreshment ; to this, 
by one gleam of heavenly light, the understanding | for an obvious reason, the landlord objected, and 


is opened into natural things; so as in degree to, 
behold, as at one view, the general economy of the! 
divine Former of all things, as it is displayed in 
the outward creation. This produces adoration to 
him under the humbling sense of his power, mercy) 
and wisdom, as well as admiration of his works; 
and discovers that they are indeed marvellous, and 
in their full extent incomprehensible. Therefore, 
let not the faculties of his adopted children be so 
improperly occupied in exploring them, as to pre- 
vent an advance in their various stations in his 
militant church ;—when happily their souls are) 


they soon set off, Metcalf taking the lead. As 
they were turning Ousegate Corner, a voice hal- 
loed out, “ Squire Barton’s Blind Huntsman!” 
but the gentleman not knowing the meaning of the 
words, they rode briskly up Micklegate, through 
the Bar, turned the corner to Holgate, and through 
Poppleton Field on to Hessay Moor, and then over 
Skip Bridge. At this time the turnpike had not 
been made between York and Harrogate. ‘The 
first turnpikes were established on the great north 
road in 1663, but the system did not become uni- 
versal for nearly another century. 


fixed in the triumphant, they will know so much, as} At the north-west end of Kirk-Hammerton 
forever to inspire the angelic song of ‘Great and Moor, the road to Knaresborough joined the main 
marvellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty, in| one which led to Boroughbridge by a sudden turn 
wisdom hast thou made them all !’” | to the left: Metcalf cleared that without any dif- 
—_—_~+o—— ficulty. When they came to Allerton, the stranger 
From “The Leisure Hour.” | asked whose large house that was which appeared 
Blind Mechanics. | on the right; and was immediately informed b 
John Metcalf was born at Knaresborough in his companion. The great trial of his skill, how- 
1717, and his parents were labouring people. He! ever, was yet to come. On the road were two 
lost his sight by small-pox, when six years old, in gates, one opening into a gentleman’s park, and the 
spite of all the efforts made to preserve to him that) other leading to Knaresborough. ‘Through the 
invaluable blessing. Three years after this melan-| latter it was necessary that the travellers should 
choly event, he was able to find his way to any pass. Here Metcalf’s want of vision was supplied 
part of the town. As his father kept horses, young) by another sense. His arrival at the gate was in- 
Jack learned to ride, and soon became a good | timated to him by the strong current of air that 
horseman—a gallop being his favourite pace. He} swept from the one opening in the road to the other, 
was a stranger to fear: it mattered little to him) and, thus guided, he readily turned his horse to- 
what horse he mounted, and he almost always) wards the gate leading to Knaresborough. This 
managed to keep the right side of the road. he found some difficulty in opening, in consequence, 
Surprising as it may appear, Metcalf was very|as he imagined, of an alteration that had been 
fond of hunting, which led to his company being) made in the hanging of it, as he had not been that 
much sought after by the gentlemen of the neigh-| way for several months. Backing his horse to the 
bourhood. The present aspect of Yorkshire is, in| gate-heel instead of the head, the gentleman re- 
many respects, very different from that presented) marked to his guide that his horse was rather 
to the eye of the traveller a hundred years ago.| awkward, but added that his own mare was good 
It is now intersected by a network of railways.|at coming up to a gate. Metcalf taking the hint, 
Tall factory-chimneys, springing from enormous) cheerfully permitted him to open it, and his blind- 
piles of building, wherein are produced the great) ness was in consequence still undetected. 


I rewtily attended to this intimation. However| staples of England’s commerce, and which collect} Passing through Knaresborough, they entered a 
lawiui it may be, in proper seasons, to look into) around them tens of thousands of busy operatives,| forest. Having proceeded a little way, the gentle- 
the works of nature, and become acquainted with|now characterise every part of its scenery. But) man observed a light, and asked what it was. 
the history of former or present times, my atten-|in Metcalf’s time, the means of locomotion were) Metcalf took it for granted that his companion had 
tion was now powerfully attracted to higher sub-| very scanty ; forest and moor occupied considerable) seen what it is called a Will-o’-the- Wisp, which 
jects; and had I pursued those lower things, I} districts of the county, and in travelling you re-|frequently appeared in a low and swampy spot 
might have become as a “ vessel marred upon the| quired a guide from one town to another. |near that road; but fearful of betraying himself, 
wheel.” This is, alas! the case with many who| In the year 1735, Francis Barton, Esq., of Mid-| he did not ask in what direction the light lay. To 
have Leen divinely visited, but who not deeply and|dlethorp, near York, who kept a pack of beagles,| divert attention from this object, he asked his com- 
steadily attending to the instructions of pure wis-| was at Harrogate, and liking Metcalf, gave him an| panion if he did not see two lights, one to the right 
dom, hut seeking to be wise and learned, in mat-|invitation to spend the winter at Middlethorp, de-| and one to the left. The stranger replied that he 
ters which merely relate to this present state, have|siring him to bring his horse. The invitation was|saw but one to the right. “ Well, then, Sir,” said 


not advanced in the simplicity of Divine knowledge, 
and although it has remained obvious, that the 


gladly accepted, and he went out with Mr. Barton's 
hounds thrice a week, highly gratified in the en- 


Metcalf, “that is Harrogate.” 
Arrived at their journey’s end, they stopped at 


Lord's hand has mercifully been turned upon them! joyment of his favourite sport. Having completed | a house, called the * Granby,” where Metealf, be- 
to form them for his service, they have not grown| his visit, and the hunting season being almost over,|ing well acquainted with the place, led both the 


up to that degree of usefulness in Christ's church,| he proposed to his patron to take a farewell hunt 


whereto they might have attained, had they pas- 
sively abode the turnings of his preparing hand. 





in the forenoon, intending to proceed to Kuares- 
borough in the evening. He accordingly set out 


horses into the stable, and then went into the house, 
where he found his fellow-traveller comfortably 
seated over a tankard of negus, in which he pledged 
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his guide. — Metcalf took it very readily from him | THE LENT JEWELS. 
the first time, but on attempting it after a sccond | si iliatiaabieca Se ae 
: . - .| In schools of wisdom all the day was spent; 
offer, he reached out his hand wide of the object His steps at eve the Rabbi homeward bent, 
he intended to grasp. Feeling assured that the} With homeward thoughts which dwelt upon the wife 
circumstance would excite remark, he withdrew,| And two fair children who consoled his life, 
leaving the landlord to explain what his companion She, meeting at the threshold, led him in, | 
. And with these words preventing, did begin ;— 
Wie Fer ngnorens of. “Ever rejoicing at your wished return 
“| think, landlord,” said the gentleman, “my; y SP ee ons ak ; 
guide must have drank a great deal of spirits since 
we came here.” 
“Why, my dear Sir, do you think so ?” 
“Well, I judge so from the appearance of his eyes.” | 
“ Eyes ! why, sir,” rejoined the landlord, “ do) 
you not know that he is BLinp?” 
“ What do you mean by that ?” 
“T mean, sir, that he cannot see.” 
“ Bunn !” 
“ Yes, sir; as blind as a stone.” 
“ Well, landlord,” said the gentleman, “ this is 
too much ; call him in.” 
Metcalf enters. 
“My friend, are you really blind?” 
“Yes, sir; 1 lost my sight when six years old.” 


I have been much perplexed and sorely tried 
Upon one point, which you shall now decide. 
Some years ago, a friend into my care, | 
Some jewels gave—rich, precious gems they were, 
But, having given them in charge, this friend 

Did afterward nor come for them, nor send, 

But left them in my keeping for so long, 

That now it almost seems to me a wrong, 

That he should suddenly arrive to-day, 

To take those jewels which he left, away. 

What think you? Shall I freely yield them back, 
And with no murmuring ?—so henceforth to lack 
Those gems myself, which I had learned to see 
Almost as mine forever,—mine in fee.” 
“What question can be here? Your own true heart | 
Must needs advise you of the only part: 
That may be claimed again, which was but lent, 
“Had I known that, I would not have ventured} And should be yielded with no discontent, 
“ith for a hundred pounds.” | Nor surely can we find herein a wrong, 
with you for rée~persae “ | That it was left us to enjoy it long. 

“And I, sir,” said Metcalf, “would not have) 
lost my way for a thousand.” 
His services on this occasion were rewarded by | 

a present of two guineas, besides an entertainment 
at the cost of the gentleman, who looked upon his| 
adventure with Metcalf as the most extraordinary | 
incident he had ever known. 


“ Good is the word,” she answered; “ May we now 
And evermore that it is good allow.” 
And, rising, to an inner chamber led, 
And there she showed him stretched upon one bed, 
Two children pale; and he the jewels knew, 
Which God had lent him, and resumed anew. 
R. C. French. 








Metcalf was also an expert swimmer. Two men! caine 
being drowned in the deeps of the river Nedd, he! Little Things —No. 5. 
was employed to seek for their bodies, and he suc- | Guitetbeen eee he 


ceeded in bringing up one of them. | ara | 
A friend of his, named Barker, having one day| LITTLE GINS. | 
carried two packs of yarn to wash ata river, they| Sloth and love of ease are too often looked upon 
were swept away by a sudden swelling of the cur-| as little sins, and indulged in and excused accord- | 
rent, and carried through the arches of the bridge, ingly; but besides that, they are decidedly opposed 
which stands on arock. A little below the spot to the spirit of self-denial inculcated in Scripture, | 
there was a piece of still water, supposed to be how seldom do they stop short, satisfied with small 
about twenty-one fect in depth; as soon as the indulgences ! if we begin by consulting our love 
yarn came to this place, it sank. Metcalf pro- of ease, our dislike to trouble, our slothful desires 
mised his friend to recover the yarn, but the latter in trifles, what security have we that we shall not 
smiled at the supposed absurdity of the attempt. |end in that self-indulgence, which is regardless of 
He, however, procured a long cart rope, fixed a|aught but its own comfort and gratification; which 
hook at one end, and leaving the other to be held by | Will not be denied, and is insatiable in its demands; 
some persons on the high bridge, he descended, and and whith, when indulged, makes a woman more 
by degrees recovered the whole of the lost property. | useless, in mind and body, than almost any other 
rb bs tote’) ‘of our so-called little sins. Bodily and mental in- 


—_+o——— ‘dolence do not always go together, but both must 
Solid Lenses —The most powerful solid lens'be guarded against; and perhaps the temptation 


ever constructed was the work of — Parker, an to the latter is stronger in women than the former. 
ingenious London mechanician. It was made of How few women feel it a sin to neglect the culti- 
flint glass, was three feet in diameter, three and |vation of their minds. Any book or subject that 
one-fourth inches thick at the centre, its focal dis-| requires the exertion of thought, is set aside, be- 
tance six feet eight inches, the diameter of the cause they cannot be troubled with it; and this 
burning focus one inch, and its weight two hun-' mental indolence, this dislike of mental exertion, 
dred and twelve pounds. The rays refracted by|increases and craves indulgence, quite as much as 
this lens were received on a second, the diameter | bodily indolence does, till at last the mind will sub- 
of which in the frame was thirteen inches, and its| mit to no control but that of amusement and ex- 
focal length twenty-nine inches. ‘The diameter of|citement, or sinks into rusty, useless apathy. I 
the focus of the combined lenses was half an inch;|have seen a plan recommended as a check upon 
consequently, by the addition of the second lens,|what may be called busy idleness, which might 
the burning power was increased four times. With|bring some to consider whether they might not 
this lens some of the most refractory substances|make a better use of their time, than frittering it’ 
were fused in a very short space of time, for exam-|away in trifling occupations, and perpetual visiting 
ple, ten grains of common slate in two seconds; ten or sauntering. It is to keep a faithful record even 
grains of cast iron in three seconds; ten grains of|for one week of all that has been done, summing 
java in seven seconds; ten grains of jasper in twen-|up the hours thus spent, and honestly and seri-| 
ty-five seconds, &c. When a lens of this descrip-|ously seeing what has been the result to ourselves | 
tion is properly constructed, and all the rays fall! and others. . = . - - 
within the focus, the heating power of the solar rays} Then there are the tribe of faults that come’ 
is increased in the proportion of the square of the|under the head of thoughtlessness; daily and 


diameter of the lens to the square of the diameter | hourly the source of little neglects, little debts, little | 
of the focus. 


jtual and prompt in paying small debts. 





true character, simply because we never think about 
them at all. They are, however, all transgressions 
of the law of love, and as such, are little sins to 
be watched and striven against. If we would but 


‘remember that all thoughtlessness of others jg sel. 
| fishness ; if we could but feel it as a reproach, not 
\a palliative, to have to say, “I never thought of 
Yet am I most so now; for since this morn jit, surely we should strive to think, to remember 


little services at the right time; to avoid the 
thoughtless word or jest that may pain another; 
to put ourselves to the slight inconvenience of go. 
ing out of our way to pay a visit; and to be pune 
Careless. 
ness in expenditure, and idle waste, are as fre. 
quently caused by thoughtlessness as by wilful ex. 


\travagance, but the result is the same; and who 


that has ever seen the distress and discomfort 


\arising from not thinking on these subjects, will 


deny the duty of steadily guarding against sins of 
thoughtlessness at their commencement. To be 
inconsiderate of others is universally allowed to be 
a most unamiable trait, but I fear it is one of which 
all thoughtless persons are more or less guilty; 
and unless watched against in the young, it will 
be apt to end in the more determined form of self. 
seeking, and neglect of others altogether. 

Can I class bad temper among little sins? | 


‘think not; but why is it, then, that, go almost 


where we may, we meet with little manifestations 


of this hydra, which seem to be yielded to without 


shame, and excused as of little consequence? It 
is true that, except in childhood, we rarely meet 
with violent fits of passion, or determined attacks 
of the sulks; for even when religious principle does 
not suppress such sinful displays of temper, shame, 
and a regard to the opinions of others would pre- 
vent indulgence in such degrading and absurd 
manifestations of displeasure. But there are ways 
and means of letting others feel that we are out of 
humour, and of indulging and betraying temper, 
that we are apt to think too lightly of, and to class 
among our little sins, if indeed we class them 
among sins at all. One frequent excuse is, that 
our manner is bad; but is our manner bad when 
we are in a good humour? Does the presence of 
a stranger at these times cause an alteration in the 
said bad manner to gentleness and courtesy! If 
it is a bad manner, surely that is under our own 
control, and may be more easily amended than the 
deeper-seated evil from which in reality it springs! 
We would not judge harshly those, who, from ill 
health, or worrying and anxious care, are betrayed 
into irritability, though those who are thus situated, 
ought to watch and strive against yiclding to it. 

But the consideration of the duty of bearing 
with the tempers and caprices of others, and of 
making allowances for them, is not the question at 
present; my wish is rather to warn and arouse 
those who are hardly conscious, it may be, of how 
annoying their little indulgences of temper are to 
others. 

Who does not know the symptoms of this dis- 
ease in others,—the cold averted look, the mono- 
syllabic dry reply, the utter want of interest shown 
in what you are saying or doing? Or, worse still, 
the short snappish voice and manner, the sullen 
gloom, the determination not to smile or be pleased, 
the air of being a martyr, or of having suffered 
some deep affliction, the talking a¢ but not ¢o the 
offender, the quiet sneer, the affected wonder at 
something you or your friends have done, the mock 
humility, the desire to be neglected? Who has 
not seen, grieved over, or smiled at, such manifes- 
tations of the evil spirit in another, yet perhaps 
gone and done likewise ? 

One reason why bad temper is not felt to be sit- 


junkindnesses, which we never see in their own |ful, perhaps, is that it is frequently disguised under 
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some other name, and excused to our own heasteleoen wheat where the soil is thin; and doing the| who hate the light. The conscience being seared, 
as only a weakness, * * How often do we| most ample eredit to any care or kindness bestowed | there is a returning to teachers without; for the 
plead hurt feelings, or that we are too sensitive,|upon them, ‘Their wool is much inferior in fine-| carnal will have its vain invented forms; but the 
are often misunderstood, or that we only wished to|ness to that of the Saxony or Merino; but tor| Spirit’s form stands in the power ; prove yourselves 
awaken others to a sense of how ill they behaved | quality and amount of wool, for size and weight, | where ye are. G. F. 


to us. tor quality of flesh, and for general hardiness, it monemeealgalonatn 
(To be continued.) would be difficult to find a superior race of animals. For “The Friend.” 
28. Jonas Webb, Exq., of Cambridgeshire, has been “Gather the Children!” 


From the Farm and the Fireside. |a kreeder and a keeper of the South Down sheep Upon this deeply interesting subject, in the 
The Principal Varieties of Sheep. \for nearly a quarter of a century, and laid the|‘‘ Friend” of last week, was inserted some very 
(Continued from page 246.) \foundation of his flock by a selection from some of|impressive remarks of that eminent minister in our 
Of the long-wooled sheep, the Leicester takes|the best flocks in the kingdom. Since he began/religious Society, Samuel Fothergill ; continuously 
precedence of all others. This race of sheep owes|his improvements, he has never made a cross with he said, “I am of opinion respecting many of our 
much of its excellence to the sagacity and skill of|any other breed ; and no other individual has ever| youth, that if they had been properly instructed, 
the celebrated breeder both of cattle and sheep,|carried off more prizes at the various agricultural) and carefully watched over, if they could have 
Mr. Bakewell. It was his aim, by careful selee-|and cattle shows, where the premiums are always|seen the beauty of holiness shining in the example 
tion, to combine, if possible, fineness of bone,|assigned by judges who are understood to be en- of their parents, they would not have gone out so 
beauty and symmetry of form, tendency of dis- |tirely disinterested, and without any knowledge of widely as they have. Oh! you parents of both 
position to fatten, with weight of carcass, and athe parties to whom the animals belong. ‘The| sexes, an important trust is reposed in you; exam- 
good yield of wool. In all these respects, it is|average of wool upon his sheep of different ages,|ple your children in the practice of piety; example 
surprising what he seems to have been able to ac-| varying in number from one hundred and fifty to| speaks louder, much louder than precept; its in- 
complish ; and for roundness and finish of form,|two hundred each season, is about eight pounds/ fluence is far more extensive. And while on the 
flatness and width of back, shortness of neck, ful-|each. one hand you are excited to a faithful discharge of 
yess of breast, width behind, and depth of fat upon} Mr. Colman says the character of Mr. Webb’s| your duty towards them by the certain hope of a 
the ribs, the best samples of them are most re-|sheep is above all praise ; and he expresses a de-| glorious reward, so on the other hand, the power- 
markable. The success of Mr. Bakewell in breed-|sire that this breed be extensively diffused in the|ful ties of natural affection, the warm solicitude 
ing his sheep, and raising them to a high degree} United States. As mutton, they are pre-eminent, | for the happiness of those you love, should stir 
of perfection, is perhaps in no way more strongly |combining with extraordinary fatness a fair pro-|up to diligence in the work and service appointed 
evinced than in the fact that he let his first ram!proportion of lean meat, and in taste, deemed} you.” 
for the season, in 1760, for seventeen shillings and|equal to the Highland sheep. We, asa people,| “ ‘Gather the children.’ If after your attentive 
six-pence, and in 1789, he let one ram for one|have yet to acquire a taste for mutton. In this}care has been employed for their preservation; if 
thousand guineas, and he cleared more than six|respect, we differ altogether from the English, with| after by the forcible voice of example you have 
thousand guineas, or more than thirty thousand|whom, in spite of all we hear about the roast beet) called them to the perfecting of holiness in the fear 
dollars, the same year, by the letting of others. jof England, mutton seems everywhere to be a pre-| of God, they will go on, they will turn aside into 
The Lincolnshire, the Cotswold, the Dorsetshire,|ferred dish. ‘The immense quantities of poultry,|the by-ways and crooked paths of sin and iniquity, 
the Gloucestershire, the Oxfordshire sheep, are|likewise, which are brought to our markets, will|they must stand by their own choice; you have 
large, coarse-wooled, and coarse-boned sheep, which | stand in the way of other meats; yet our markets,|redeemed your souls, and will be found in your 
have their partisans in particular districts, and are | especially in large cities, are likely to furnish a|lots at the end of time, a glorious crown awaits 
much crossed and intermixed with others, but have|steady demand and an increasing one for mutton;| you, you will close your eyes, and open them to 
not attained the enviable distinction of being im-|and wherever they can be reached, it is believed|the boundless fruition of unmixed joy in a happy 
proved, so as to form a distinct and extensively|that no breed of sheep are so likely to meet and | eternity.” 
popular race. Their yield of wool is large, ave-|constantly stimulate that demand, as the beautiful| “ We do sometimes with sorrow observe the un- 
raging six or seven pounds to a fleece, and in some|mutton of the South Down sheep. wearied labours of a parent’s love, bestowed with- 
instances more, and of variable price, dependent,} ‘The Cheviot and Black-Faced sheep of Scotland | out the desired effect; it is mournful to see chil- 
of course, on the demand in the market for coarse| have peculiarities which eutitle them to a brief/dren pierce with bitterness and anxiety the breast 
fabrics. Some of these sheep, the Lincolnshire in/notice. Both kinds are of moderate size, and/|that has been their support in their infantile years ; 
particular, attain an enormous size. Instances are! good shape, weighing, when dressed, from twelve| filling that eye with sorrow, which has dropped 
not extremely rare where they have weighed, when|to sixteen pounds to a quarter, and sometimes|over them the tear of maternal fondness; it is a 
dressed, seventy pounds per quarter. And there|more. heir wool, especially that of the Black-|cruel thing for a child to mingle gall and worm- 
is one well-authenticated case, of one of this breed,! Faced, is of very inferior quality. ‘They are|wood,in the cup of a parent descending to the 
saughtered in 1836, the weight of the quarters /thrifty, and their mutton is of the best quality,| grave; let us be assured that their portion of gall 
being three hundred and four pounds, and which ' commanding a high price from its resemblance in| and wormwood will be doubly increased thereby 
weighed, when alive, 434 Ibs. ‘The first time this'taste to venison, and is much sought after by epi-|in the solemn hour of just retribution! But, oh 
sheep was sheared the fleece weighed sixteen pounds, !cureans. ‘lhey are both well adapted to the cold| beloved youth! I earnestly desire that you may 
and twelve pounds the second time. The Dorset-|/and mountainous regions of the vountry they in-| never thus widely deviate frem the paths of recti- 
shite sheep have the peculiarity of producing lambs habit. |tude; it is on you the hope of the present age 
twice in the year. A sheep which will give two| Lavarkshire is the great nursery, so far as Scot-| must shortly devolve; may you wisely choose an 
lambs in the year for the market, and her own!land is concerned, of the black-faced horned sheep,|early submission to the holy discipline of the cross 
fleece, is a profitable animal most surely, ‘and they extend their range throughout the Gram-|of Christ, that you may come up as an army for 
The South Downs are an admirable race of pian hilis and their offsets, from their mos: southern|God. Consider the uncertainty of your stay here; 
sheep. Their average yield of wool is about four to their most northern limits. In Lanarkshire the! consider the important business of life; and let 
to five pounds, of a short staple, and of a tolcra-'standing stock of these sheep has been estimated at) the love of every unprofitable delight be swallowed 
bly fine, and extremely useful quality. ‘Though!one hundred and twenty thousand, of which the! up in the arduous pursuit of glory, honour, immor- 
tley have a great disposition to fatten easily, and greater portion are breeding ewes, the wether tality and eternal life. We are daily instructed 
tome to a good weight, such as twenty pounds per jambs being sold to the farmers of the mountain! by the eloquent language of mortality; death in- 
quarter, and often exceeding that, yet their fat and | districts. The males and sometimes the females of| vades all ranks, snatches those of all ages from the 
lean are well mixed, and the proportion of the one these sheep have large horns; the horns of the| busy stage of life; she that was yesterday sur- 
to the other in the same animal such as is desired.!former are spirally twisted. They feed on the| rounded with nuptial joys, must to-morrow be con- 
They have dark faces, short legs, and stand ex-|Jloftiest mountains, up to the verge. One shepherd | fined within the cold enclosure of the silent grave. 
‘has usually about five hundred of them under his/‘ Let the bridegroom go forth of his chamber, and 














tremely well on the legs; are broad in the chest, | 


round in the barrel, most compactly and strongly | care. the bride out of her closet;’ let the young, the 
ult; with flat backs, and broad and square be-| (To be continued.) joyous, those that are in the bloom of life, leave 
bind ; quiet aud good-tempered ; much more hardy | oe every thing that tends to retard their progress to- 


than the Leicesters, though in this respect inferior} Friends, if ye love the light, and walk in it, ye 
to the Cheviot and Highland sheep ; capable of love Christ, and will all walk in unity together. 
being driven, without injury, two, three, or more If ye hate the light, ye hate Christ. Here is your 
wiles a day, and used often for treading the new | teacher, who love it; here is your condemnation, 


wards the city of the Saint’s solemnity; let them 
relinquish their most exalted satisfactions rather 
than neglect to lay hold on the joys of God’s sal- 
vation, which are unutterably more desirable than 














all the sin-pleasing gratifications that this world 
can bestow.” 

These remarks were part of “The Heads of a 
Discourse that was delivered by 8. Fothergill at 
Horsleydown Meeting, upon the close of a visit to 
Friends’ families in that quarter, the 19th of 
Eleventh mo. 1769—mostly taken down in cha- 
racters by a member” of another religious Society 
—and present a forcible appeal to all having over- 
sight of them, that we should be encouraged to 
seek for ability to unite in right efforts “ for gath- 
ering the children.” 

Fourth mo. 17th, 1858. 


ee 


A Word in Season. 

In Shropshire, England, some years ago, a num- 
ber of acquaintances and friends had assembled to 
spend a social evening together. In the course of 
the evening they resolved to have a dance, and 
prevailed on Michael Onions, at whose house they 
were, to go out a distance of two miles to procure 
a fiddler for them. On his way he met a stranger 
who, having missed his road, requested Michael to 
direct him to Madeley. Michael readily consented 
to do this, and walked about half a mile with him 
for this purpose. ‘The stranger ascertained the 
errand on which Onions was going, and began to 
talk with him about his soul, showing him the un- 
suitableness of such follies to a dying man; his 
need of salvation, and a personal interest in Christ; 
and his awful danger as an unsaved sinner. When 
the stranger left Michael, the conversation had so 
impressed him, that he dared not proceed on his 
errand, but returned to his home. When he 
opened the door, his friends inquired, 

“ Have you brought the fiddler?” 

He answered, “ No.” 

“Ts he not at home?” 

“ Have you been at Brosely ?”’ 

= He.” 

“ Why, what is the matter, you look ill, and are 
all in a tremble ?” 

Michael then told them that he had met some- 
body, but whether man or angel he could not tell ; 
he never before heard such a man. He repeated 
what had been said to him on spiritual subjects, 
and added, “I dare not go to Brosely—I would 
not for the world.” 

The party was broken up. The next First-day, 
Michael and some of his friends attended Madeley 
church, and there, in John Fletcher, the new vicar, 
he recognized the stranger who had conversed with 
him. ‘The impression wrought on Michael was 
lasting in its character, and under the influence of 
the Holy Spirit led to his conversion. He became 
a zealous, devoted and useful christian. ‘‘ A word 
spoken in due season, how good it is !” 

The following scrap is copied from a memoran- 
dum of George Dillwyn’s :— 

The Earl of Chesterfield said to Edmund Gur- 
ney ([ think at Bath)—* The devil has got among 
you Quakers—you have lived to convinee the 
world that your principles are right, and now you 
are quitting them yourselves.” EK. G. 
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FOURTH MONTH 24, 1858. 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting commenced its 
sittings on Second-day morning, and is still in ses- 
sion when our paper is going to press: it is pro- 
bable it will conclude on the afternoon of Fitth- 
day. The interesting concerns that have claimed 
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its deliberation and action, have thus far been dis- 
posed of to general satisfaction. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to the 3d inst. 

The Atlantic Telegraph cable was being taken on 
board the Niagara and Agamemnon very rapidly, and it 
was expected that the work will be finished about the 
10th of next month. The paddle steamer Gorgan has 
been ordered to attend the Agamemnon. Some deep 
sea experiments will be made before again attempting 
the submersion of the cable. It is rumored that the 
steamer Leviathan is for sale in its unfinished state. The 
Directors of the E. I. Company have called a special 
meeting of the proprietors, for the purpose of consider- 
ing the provisions of Lord Derby’s bill for the govern- 
ment of India, in connection with the bill previously in- 
troduced by Lord Palmerston. The cotton mill of Lewis 
& Edward Williams, at Manchester, had been destroyed 
by fire, causing a loss of £100,000, and throwing five 
hundred hands out of employment. The bullion in the 
Bank of England had decreased £105,000. Consols, 963. 
Five millions of the India loan had been taken at an 
average of 98. The sales of cotton at Liverpool for the 
week reached 50,000 bales, with but little change in 
prices. Breadstuffs continued very dull. 

Telegriphic advices from Bombay to Third mo. 9th, 
had been received. General Campbell was before Luck- 
now, and had nearly 60,000 troops. The city was to be 
attacked about the 10th. Several battles had occurred, 
in each of which the rebels had been defeated. The 
trial of the King of Delhi was still pending, the state- 
ment that he had been convicted and sentenced having 
been erroneous. Some disturbances were reported in 
the southern Mahratta country. The Punjaub was per- 
fectly quiet. 

There is nothing later from China. The U.S. steam 
frigate Mississippi was at Shanghai, and the Minnesota 
was in Canton river. Martial law had been proclaimed 
at Canton. Since taking possession, the English have 
found that the wealth and importance of this celebrated 
city had been greatly over-rated. They have discovered 
that it is situated on an island. 

A reduction of the French army was contemplated, 
owing to the state of the finances. The municipality of 
Paris was about to commence a series of public improve- 
ments, at a cost of nearly one hundred and sixty mil- 
lions of francs. The government will contribute sixty 
millions toward the fund. The relations between France 
and Switzerland continued unsatisfactory. The accounts 
of trade received from the departments, were unfavour- 
able, and the shipping interests were suffering severely. 
The weather continued favourable for the crops. Cabi- 
net Councils were being held daily at the Tuileries, pre- 
sided over by the Emperor, to consider the prevailing 
depression, and a doubtful report was current that an 
approach to free trade was to be made forthwith. 

The statement that the Spanish government had pre- 
sented a project of a law abolishing slavery in all the 
Spanish territory, is not confirmed, and is supposed to 
be unfounded. It appeared as a telegraphic despatch 
in Le Nord of Brussels. New measures for the public 
safety were being organised at Madrid. 

It was said that the Sultan of Turkey had rejected the 
demand of France for the authorizing of a canal through 
the Isthmus of Suez. 

UNITED STATES.—Congress.—The Pacific Railroad 
vill has been under discussion in the Senate, with but 
little prospect of agreeing upon any practicable plan. 
The House of Representatives having voted to adhere to 
its amendment of the Kansas bill, the Senate requested 
a Committee of Conference on the subject. On motion of 
English, of Indiana, the House agreed, by a tie vote, (the 
Speaker voting in the affirmative,) to appoint a Com- 
mittee of Conference, and three members of each House 
were accordingly appointed. The joint committee, hav- 
ing had several previous interviews, met again on the 
19th inst., when several propositions were submitted on 
behalf of the Senate committee, none of which proved 
acceptable to the House committee. English stated that 
at the next meeting of the committee, he would submit 
a new bill. The nature of his proposition has not trans- 
pired, but is supposed to be the Crittenden substitute a 
little modified. 

Pennsylvania State Canals.—A bill has passed both 
branches of the Legislature, providing for a sale of the 
State Canals to the Sunbury and Erie Railroad Com- 
pany. 

California,— The last arrival at New York from As- 
pinwall, brought California dates to the 22d ult., and 
$1,352,912 in gold. The news is of little interest. There 
had been further legal proceedings in the case of Archy, 


the alleged slave of one Stovall, who had been surren. 
dered to him by the Supreme Court some weeks before 
The negro was brought before Judge Freelon on habeas 
corpus, and on hearing was set at liberty; but before he 
left the court-room, he was re-arrested by the United 
States Marshal, by virtue of a writ issued under the fu- 
gitive slave law. The case had not been finally decided 
Wm. H. Parker had recovered a verdict of $2000 against 
Com. Wm. Meriam, of the U. S. ship of war Independence 
for false imprisonment. Parker was confined a long 
time in irons on board the ship. Great numbers of 
cattle were drowned on the Upper Sacramento river, by 
high water, succeeding heavy rains. 

Oregon.—The dates from Oregon are to Third month 
llth. Lieut. Allen, reported to have perished in the 
snow, between Simco and Walla Walla, had arrived at 
Portland. He was abandoned by all his party, but one 
with whom he made the journey through in safety. The 
present population of Oregon is estimated as follows :— 
White inhabitants, 75,000; Chinese, 5000; coloured 
people, 300 ; total, 80,300. Number of voters, about 
15,000. 

Ontonagon, is the name which is proposed for a new 
State to be erected out of the Lake Superior region. The 
southern boundary will be a line drawn from the Meno- 
minee river, near its mouth, on Green Bay, westwardly 
till it intersects the western boundary of Wisconsin, and 
adding it to the upper peninsula of Michigan, the new 
State would contain about 40,000 square miles. The 
present population is said to be 70,000. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 466. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 205. The official 
returns of the City Commissioners show an aggregate 
of 106,979 taxable inhabitants in the city. 

Exploration of the Colorado.—aA letter from Lieut. Ives, 
dated Second mo. 10th, states that he had ascended 
above the Neshova village on the Colorado river of the 
West, and had not been molested by the Indians, who 
had heretofore been troublesome. The surveys were 
progressing rapidly. 

An African Newspaper.—A newspaper is now printed 
at the Kurumar Missionary Station, South Africa, in the 
Bechuana language. “It is issued monthly,” says the 
Cape Town Advertiser, “is got up and printed at the 
Mission press at the Station, in the first style of typo- 
graphic art.” 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from H. Knowles, agt., N. Y., for D. Peck- 
ham, R. Hoag, J. Carpenter, S. Collins, John Hopkins, 
$2 each, vol. 31; from Benj. Gilbert, Pa., for S. McGrew, 
$5.75, to 26, vol. 31; from Jeremiah Rogers and Wm. 


| Blackburn, Pa., per W. Worrel, $2 each, vol. 31; from 
|Jesse Hall, agt., O., $2, vol. 31, and for N. Cook, John 


W. Smith, N. P. Hall, Lewis Taber, Talitha Ann Whar- 
ton, $2 each, vol. 31, for James Steer, $5, to 27, vol. 32; 
from J. Cockill, Pa., $2, vol. 30; from Joseph W. Hibbs, 


Pa., $4, vols. 31 and 32, and $1, for H. of Industry. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 

The Stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford School 
Association, will be held at the Committec-room, Arch 
street, on Second-day afternoon, Fifth month 10th, 1858, 
at 4 o'clock. Cuartes Extis, Sec’ry. 

oo oe 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting at Guernsey, Guernsey 
| county, Ohio, on the 26th of Third mo. last, Davin Wick- 
|sRsHAM, of Columbiana county, Ohio, and Resecca B., 
oo of the late Robert Holloway, of the former 

place. 
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Diep, on Third-day, 13th of Fourth month, 1858, aged 

| seventy-six years, Mercy, wife of Joseph Cresson, of this 
Philadelphia. Having early chosen the better part, it 
became her chief concern to be found sitting at the feet 
of her divine Master, that thus she might hear the gra- 
cious words which proceeded from His mouth—hence 
her ornament was conspicuously that of a meek and 
quiet spirit. During the lingering illness which preceded 
her death, she uttered many expressions, evidencing that 
her mind continued staid upon the Rock of Ages—and 
that He who had been her morning light, and her crown 
of rejoicing in the meridian of her day sustained her by 
his loving-kindness to the end, and we reverently be- 
believe that “an entrance has been abundantly admi- 
nistered into the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” 


——— weer? 


ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 





city; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
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